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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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SIMPLEE METHODS 

The swing of the pendulum in every-day life during the last few 
3'ears has been decidedly in favor of the simplification of living. 

One of its notable instances is in household decoration. Rooms 
which we formerly saw filled to overflowing with bric-a-brac and ornate, 
dust-gathering furniture have been reduced to their lowest terms in the 
way of decoration, giving us a sense of relief both mental and physical. 

The elaboration and extravagance of the nation's food will doubt- 
less show as much change, although less apparent; and if we are vouch- 
safed a few glimmers of common sense in the clothing of our bodies, 
we may hope that bare existence may gradually become less burdensome. 

It remained for an earnest French clergyman to sound the note of 
warning which the whole world heeded. 

However, this tendency toward simplicity has been slowly gathering 
force in a quiet way, unknown to the general public, in the great practice 
of surgery, for an even longer period than Pastor Wagner's famous 
sermons. 

The chief apostles of simplicity in surgery have been two brothers 
in a Western village, who by precept and example have called wide- 
spread attention to their creed of simplicity and economy, making their 
little town a Mecca for the surgeons of the whole world. It is interest- 
ing to note that nurses are also making this pilgrimage, and likewise 
amusing to hear their expressions of gratitude for the spread of a doc- 
trine which many of them have long held, though they have been unable 
to get an audience to listen to their pleadings. 

The first real hearing they had was the notable paper by Miss 
Samuels, of the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, apropos of the deficits 
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of some of the large hospitals of the country, and it certainly is espe- 
cially gratifying to the many women in executive positions who wrestle 
with the problem of hospital maintenance to find the doctrine of sim- 
plicity and economy gaining headway. May we live to see the day 
when glass, nickel, and marble may be less important, and more thought 
given to the diet and general comfort of the patient! 



PEOGBESS OF STATE EEGISTBATION : LESSONS TO BE 
LEARNED FEOM THE LAWS IN OPEEATION 

In opening up the general review of the subject of state registra- 
tion, we had intended to commence with a criticism of the bills now 
in operation, in the order in which they were passed. There has been 
some delay in getting the material together, because of the holiday 
season and for various other causes, and we are unable to continue the 
discussion fully in this issue, as announced. 

North Carolina. — Of the administration of the law in North Caro- 
lina, we have some interesting facts, which we give at this time. The 
North Carolina nurses succeeded in securing the passage of a law for the 
state registration of nurses a number of weeks earlier than New Jersey 
and New York. The bill as it finally came out of the legislature was 
very much amended, and we have understood it was not at all in the 
form in which it was presented. In the passage of the North Carolina 
bill, the workers had no fund from which to draw. The first year after 
the law went into effect the fees did not amount to enough to pay the 
expenses, and each member of the board paid his or her own bills for 
travelling, etc. The members now receive four dollars per day, with 
travelling expenses, while engaged in the work of the board, the fees 
being paid out of the five dollars registration fee. 

The bill, although one of great limitations, has had a tendency 
to arouse a greater interest in the careful instruction of nurses, and the 
training-schools within the state express themselves as willing to make 
any changes necessary to render their graduates ready for registration. 
The bill as it passed did not make a diploma compulsory, but we under- 
stand that none but graduate nurses have come forward to take the 
examination. The proposed amendments to the statute which are to 
be presented to the legislature this winter ask that a diploma from a 
general hospital be required of all applicants for examination. There 
has been no provision made for the inspection of training-schools. 

We have to take into consideration that the North Carolina nurses 
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had absolutely no precedent, that conditions in the South are very 
different from those in the North and West, and that what may seem 
very inadequate from a professional standpoint to nurses in other sec- 
tions of the country really represents a great deal when we consider 
all of the circumstances in connection with the passage of the bill. 
The statute provides for registration with the County Clerk, with the 
keeping of a roll of registered nurses, and for the revocation of a license 
or certificate for adequate causes and by a method of procedure clearly 
defined. 

While the North Carolina bill is not one to be taken as a standard, 
still as we review the obstacles that nurses of the successful states have 
had to overcome, and the number of failures that have been met with 
in other directions, this bill as it stands, the first to become a law, 
impresses us as an achievement to be proud of. Time will remedy its 
defects. 



A WEAK POINT 

Foe many years there has been more or less complaint and criticism 
from the oculists regarding the provisions made by general hospitals 
and nurses' schools for the care of the eye patient. 

If one takes the time to inquire and observe, one will find that the 
complaint is not only well founded, but that the oculists have been 
remarkably patient and long-suffering. The improvements in the hos- 
pitals have been made principally for general surgery, laboratory work, 
and later dietetics. In some instances the eye patient has had a post- 
script added for his benefit by making use of some nook or corner which 
was originally intended for some other purpose, but more often he is 
nearly overlooked altogether. Teaching of the nurses has been likewise 
pushed aside for what seemed more important subjects, which leaves 
graduates of many general hospitals wofully ignorant of the care of the 
eyes, outside of the preventive measures used with the new-born child. 

That this has been done unconsciously there is no doubt, but it 
seems time for all concerned, hospital officials as well as nursing teach- 
ers, to stop and consider. 

Sooner or later the great bulk of humanity needs the service of the 
oculist. Few of us escape, and a glimpse of any public school, with its 
vast numbers of small children wearing glasses, will convince any 
doubter of the need of a better understanding of the eye, its use and 
abuse, both in health and disease. 

We make a plea to nurses' teachers to improve this point in their 
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curricula, to hospital managers to make better provision for the treat- 
ment and nursing; and to graduates who are seeking interesting topics 
for their alumnae associations to work upon, we would say that here is 
a subject timely, much neglected, and of vast importance. 



SOME OF THE REASONS 

It is not only in the army and in our regular hospitals that there 
seems to be a scarcity of good nurses, but in the broader fields that are 
opening up we frequently hear of great difficulties which boards in dif- 
ferent lines are having to secure the right kind of women for special 
kinds of nursing work. The tuberculosis crusade has taken a great many 
into that field, while district nursing calls for the very highest type of 
women, although even in that direction we hear the cry that it is impos- 
sible to get enough. Boards of Health in a number of cities that we 
have known about have started out with the very commendable ruling 
that only graduates of the highest grade of schools, or women who are 
registered where such laws are in force, shall be eligible for positions 
in the tuberculosis or contagious hospitals. It has been our humiliating 
experience to see these standards broken down in a number of instances, 
simply because the women of the higher type have refused to take these 
positions, and inexperienced nurses have been placed in important posi- 
tions simply because no others were available. 

The salary offered for these positions is usually only fifty dollars. 
We think institutions will have to make up their minds to pay higher 
salaries to women of experience, and we see no reason why they should 
not, particularly in a contagious hospital. We understand that the 
insane hospitals are having their own difficulties in securing able women 
for the permanent positions, and we here again think that state and city 
institutions will have to increase the salary allowance in order to meet 
the situation. In every line of work requiring skilled labor there is a 
scarcity of competent men and women all. over the country. It is in the 
trades, in every line of business, among teachers of every class, and, as 
we know, in all kinds of public institutions. The cost of living has 
increased very materially, the ordinary food supplies, clothing, and rent 
having advanced steadily in the past few years, and yet the salaries to 
teachers and nurses in permanent positions have not advanced. We be- 
lieve this is one reason why the institutions of every kind are having such 
difficulty in filling their permanent positions. 

The great library development of the country, with the establish- 
ment of library schools, is comparatively recent, and has taken great 
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numbers of the educated classes of women who formerly entered the 
training-schools. Stenography is another line, and business opportuni- 
ties are developing in so many ways, that in order to compete with all 
these different forces, nursing education will have to be placed on a 
higher plane and the compensation paid to nurses in permanent positions 
increased. 

The demand is for women of the highest education and experience 
in nursing work; not for women with only technical knowledge. 



THE ASSOCIATED ALUMNA MEETING IN EICHMOND 

The date of the annual convention of the Nurses' Associated 
Alumna? of the United States, to be held in Eiehmond, Virginia, has 
been fixed for Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 14, 15, and 16, 
1907. 

This will take the members further South than they have yet gone, 
at a season of the year when the weather is most delightful in that 
section, and to a city renowned for its beauty and hospitality. There 
should be a very large attendance, and we make the announcement 
early, that the members may make their plans accordingly. 

The programme for the meeting will be announced at an early 
date. 

There is to be a section for the discussion of the subject of state 
registration, to be presided over by Miss Sarah E. Sly, of Birmingham, 
Michigan, the Interstate Secretary. 



VENEREAL PEOPHYLAXIS 

We give in this number the first of two papers on Venereal Prophy- 
laxis, contributed by Dr. Marion Craig Potter, of Eochester, New York, 
which are especially valuable at this time, when agitation on the subject 
is so widespread. These papers cover an address given by request before 
the Monroe County Registered Nurses' Association early in December, 
and they embody instruction which Dr. Potter has given to the pupils 
of the training-school of the Eochester City Hospital, during the past 
six years. We call the attention of superintendents of the schools 
which have not afforded such instruction to their pupils, to the manner 
in which Dr. Potter has handled this very difficult subject, and we advise 
such superintendents to see to it that their pupils are properly instructed 
in regard to this whole broad question of venereal and moral prophy- 
laxis before graduating from the training-schools. 
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POPULAR MEDICAL INSTBUCTION 
Under the auspices of the Harvard Medical School, a course of 
lectures has been established by leading specialists of New England, 
to be held at the amphitheatre of the new medical school, that will be 
freely opened to the public to the seating capacity of the hall. The 
course opened on the evening of January 12, and will continue every 
Saturday evening and every Sunday afternoon until May 12, thirty-six 
lectures in all. These lectures are to be given by men of experience 
and reputation, and are to cover a wide field relating to the nature of 
disease in general, and to particular prevalent diseases, with instruc- 
tions as to means of avoidance and of treatment. Also how to care for 
the body in health, in order to preserve and increase its usefulness. 
There will be a number of lectures on the care and treatment of infants 
and young children, which are intended to be of special value to parents. 
This is perhaps the most broadly progressive step that any medical 
college has yet taken, it having been the policy of the medical profession 
heretofore rather to keep the intelligent public as much in ignorance 
of matters pertaining to health and disease as was possible. There does 
not seem to be any reason why intelligent people should not only be 
instructed in regard to the preservation and uses of their bodies in 
health, but that they should have a reasonable understanding of the 
causes and conditions of disease, and how to prevent them, and we 
believe this attitude of Harvard is the beginning of a new era in medical 
teaching. The average person is very greatly interested in disease. It 
is a subject we hear discussed on every street corner, in public convey- 
ances, and wherever a number are gathered together for social inter- 
course, and if people will discuss such subjects, it would seem just as 
well that they should have some glimmering of the actual truth. 



THE PACIFIC JOUENAL AGAIN TO THE FEONT 
The nursing journal of the Pacific Coast continues to develop upon 
lines which quite fill us with envy. The organizations of nurses in Ore- 
gon and Washington have adopted the Pacific Journal as their official 
organ, and will include the subscription to it in the annual dues. Each 
of these states is to have a representative on the editorial staff, to have 
charge of the work in its own section. This development is largely due 
to the efforts of Miss Genevieve Cook, who in the early winter made a 
trip up the coast and, through her personal effort, aroused an interest 
among the members of these scattered organizations which promises to 
bear splendid fruit, not only for the success of the magazine, but for the 
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progress of nursing on the Pacific slope. We know from our own per- 
sonal visit something of the splendid cordiality and spirit of cooperation 
which exists in the northwest especially, and we are watching nursing 
progress west of the Eockies with a very great deal of interest. Nurses 
in the newer country have not so many old traditions to fight against, 
although they have difficulties peculiar to a newer country, from which 
the nurses farther east are perhaps exempt. The effort is all of an 
upward trend, in whatever section we find it, and is steadily advancing 
in a direction for more thorough educational advantages for nurses. 



ALUM&aS QUAETEBLIES 
The Alumnae Association of the Training-School of the Episcopal 
Hospital of Philadelphia has gotten out an annual report in very attrac- 
tive form, which includes a review of the work of the association during 
the five years of its existence, an address given to the last graduating 
class by Dr. David L. Edsall, and a list of the members, with their 
addresses. During the past few months we have received an unusual 
number of requests for information in regard to the cost and best method 
of procedure in publishing an alumna? quarterly. It would be a very 
great help to the other societies if the organizations now conducting 
such quarterlies successfully would send reports, showing the cost and 
manner in which such work is conducted, for publication in the official 
department. This would serve the double purpose of aiding those who 
are looking for instruction along these lines, and of acting as a stimulus 
in arousing interest in societies that are not yet seriously contemplating 
such publication of their proceedings. 



OFFICIAL DIEECTOEY 
We want to remind association workers that the addresses of the 
officers of all of the affiliated national alumna? associations are published 
monthly in the official directory of this magazine. Corrections and 
changes of address are made as rapidly as sent, and by using the directory 
instead of writing to the Journal, much time and labor will be saved 
for all parties concerned. We want again to remind our readers that 
Miss Sarah E. Sly, of Birmingham, Michigan, is giving a great deal 
of study to the subject of state organization and legislative procedure, 
and that she is the proper person to appeal to for assistance in regard 
to such matters. While we are more than willing, personally, to reply 
to inquiries of every kind in regard to the subject of state organization, 
Miss Sly is in a position, from her close touch with all the states, to give 
very valuable aid. 



